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represented as nationally mischievous and a deviation of
capital from good to bad employments and landlords and
farmers described as a race of men who had for twenty
years been thriving at the expense of the whole class of
consumers, I felt the necessity of examining, as well as I
was able, into the progress of prices in other parts of
Europe." He quotes figures to show that during the latter
part of the 18th century and the first years of the ipth
prices had risen far higher in other European countries,
and this in spite of the fact that our enormous taxation
had no parallel on the Continent. After careful examina-
tion of the whole subject he concluded that the relative
cheapness of corn was owing to the capital invested in
agriculture and to the great improvements in cultivation
which had taken place during the last twenty years, and
that if any party had a reason to complain it was not the
consumer but the farmer.
When the subject came up for discussion in Parliament
the general excitement reached fever pitch. The people
thought their legislators were playing them false and riots
broke out all over the country. Members were attacked
on their way to the House and the military, under the
command of a civil magistrate, kept order round its
precincts. The debates led to angry discussions between
members who advocated a duty on foreign corn as a
protection to a home industry which sorely needed it, and
their opponents who regarded the duty as an extra tax
on the people for the advantage of the farmers. The
results produced by the corn laws had proved a disappoint-
ment; the year's yield of grain was deficient and inferior;
European crops were also scanty and bad. The farmers
had lost heavily; many were ruined and farms given up.
Conditions were particularly bad in the north of England.
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